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some extent, and so long as that exportation is confined to 
gold as an article of merchandise, no harm will grow out of 
it ; but when it extends itself to currency, when the importer 
withdraws coin or bullion from the banks to send over his own 
profits as •well as the original value of the goods, the trans- 
action is extra-mercantile and ruinous. 

In conclusion, we would say a word concerning the moral 
lessons which commercial revulsions inculcate. There is no 
doubt that greediness of gain and wealth is an extensive 
source of evil in commercial circles. Men cannot be content 
with a trade proportioned to their capital, but extend their 
credit to a limit which it cannot under any circumstances 
bear. That merchants are in a state of absolute dependence 
upon banks, so that a suspension of their usual line of dis- 
counts produces ruin, is the strongest argument against bank- 
ing institutions ; and it may be fairly and forcibly urged, that 
so long as men will persist in trading beyond their own means 
through bank accommodations, no reform of the currency can 
be of any avail. In this view of the case, the preventive or 
remedy lies with each individual ; and it consists in making 
the laws which regulate our moral relations paramount and 
supreme in our economical transactions. 



Art. III. — Poems. By Anne "Whitney. New York : D. 
Appleton & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 191. 

Quietly as a nun goes from cloister to grave, this little 
volume of last June has proceeded from the press to the 
shelf. The publishers did not give it their best style, the 
advertisement was limited, the criticism casual. But if some 
illuminator had passed his youth in emblazoning the margins 
with floral devices in lapis-lazuli, orpiment, and gilding, the 
reader, turning the lingering leaves, would have found their 
contents commensurate with his highest and finest moods. 
Forgetting that 

" He who blows through bronze, may breathe through silver," 

vol. xc. — no. 187. 30 
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the newspapers, in the midst of their wars and rumors of 
wars, could not devote a second thought to this singer under 
the battlements. Had they sounded the song, they had not 
wasted their breath. But they made gallant mention, for 
it was a woman ; they " roared you as gently as a sucking 
dove." Earnest and thoughtful have been the only adjec- 
tives to spare. Earnest and thoughtful ! "What verses, if 
otherwise, would deserve a notice ? Was there no more to 
say for poems overflowing with beauty, serene and calm, yet 
instinct with the fire of a proud, passionate nature ? Nothing 
of the dilettante is here, — the scorn of the poet would have 
withered it from the book ; experience has proved the earth 
rich enough, hearsay scarcely finds a listener. Imagination 
does not here outstrip the truth, bidding her follow if she 
can, but mounts upon the plane of higher truth not to be 
clearly defined by unanointed eyes. The writer does not 
merely watch and follow Nature, but is in rapport with her, 
so that the simplest fact thus acquires a fuller significance. 
Observation as keen and faithful as a Pre-Raphaelite's, yet 
without his servility, abounds, and it has been distilled 
through an alembic of pure thought into the crystal cur- 
rents and tides of poesy. Let the great sunbeam of genius 
once strike through a soul, every little mote floating in the 
common air is transfigured to dust of gold and rimmed with 
rainbows. But neither keen eye nor sympathetic heart makes 
a poet, as the silent cloud of witnesses attest. A lyrical and 
dramatic power is needed, together with that sway over lan- 
guage which welds a fancy immutably into its own sentences. 
This last the author has in the highest degree : every word 
strikes home ; every line is clean, distinct as if cut in stone ; 
the pen in her hands becomes so like the sculptor's chisel that 
one questions if poetry be the fittest exponent of her genius. 
Her lyrical power is equally beyond question, but the dramatic 
element is entirely wanting. 

Though the trumpet be cast of most sonorous metal, tem- 
pered and tuned to the finest vibration, if the divine spirit do 
not breathe through it, what does it signify ? Empty of sound, 
it can but thrill faint echoes on the wall to the joyous peals 
without. Let the reader open the volume, and taking up with 
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us " A Last Dream," judge if there the divine breath be 
wanting. If he have a soul in his body, we need not tell him 
what Arctic Hero dreams. He is announced with the cry of 
the herald in the lists : " Three against one ! " But that one 
is Sir Galahad. And on that awful battle-field, 

" Which glimmered east and west, and north and south, 
Farther than eye might see," 

we know that the three giants must reel before the stanch 
faith of the pure knight ; — the three giants, of whom 

" One covered o'er 
With his vast hand heaven's gracious breadth of light " ; 

one drew " the healthy vigor " from the brain, while 

" In its place 
There was a motley whirl of fantasies, 
A dreadful dance of wicked things, that struck 
Strange gleams and painful lightnings through my lids, 
Which still I saw upon the midnight snow, 
Mingling with pure auroras from the bergs, 
And meteors' silver flashes. And one — one 
Loaded these limbs with dull, invisible chains, 
So subtilely imposed, so stern and still, 
It seemed to lull the will into accord, 
And hoodwink all my soul with trust." 

The very lines quiver with the intensity of feeling. A strong 
and heavenly confidence sustains them. The relief from hor- 
ror is not so much described as created : — 

" And, lo 1 
Not overhead, I think, nor from the east, 
Where the sun has its solemn, annual birth, 
Nor glazing the waste whiteness, nor unsheathing 
The glaciers' keen swords, — but fine and still, 
And, as it seemed, dilating from a seed 
Of light within, — light, peaceful, broad, and soft, 
Grew round me where I stood. And God, who watched 
The battle from his trembling depths of Night," 

seals the victory with a satisfying calm that henceforth leads 
him, unquestioning and relying ; — 

" For heart and life are pillowed on his love." 
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To these fragmentary quotations we add another from the 
sequel of the poem, — the story told by the shaft of ice to 
whoso reads its inscription. 

" And one day, Earth, 
Gray mother, bound with frost and torn with fire, 
Shall surely be redeemed by hero dust. 
Each sluggish atom of her sphere shall bloom 
Nobly in human shape, and take the print, 
And do the mandate, of a godlike will, 
Until her apotheosis be won. 
Dear then to her and to the silent Powers, 
And borne on their strong wings above defeat 
And fear of mockery, all they who build 
In stern emprise a shrine for the Unseen ; 
Making life poor to show how rich it is. 
Round them heaven's flaming currents stoop and play, 
And lap the stifling vapors of the world, 
Till the space freshens into festal depths ; 
And Soul, before a royal mendicant, 
Pensioned of flesh along her dusky way, 
Goes forth with bounty to exultant crowds, 
With pulse of music ordering the winds, 
And trumpets blowing the eternal morn. 
And so to guard from loss and blight of Time 
The memory of such faith, and of a will 
That thrilled our adamant from coast to coast, 
This pale resplendent pillar of the frost 
Scores the dark, grasping air. But he who held 
Within his eyes the sacred fire that pierced 
Our ancient mysteries, and laid them bare 
Behind their five-fold barriers, afar 
Wins smiles from other heavens, and breathes the meed 
Of mighty toils, — the insatiate sweet of rest." 

At a time when the whole nation yet throbs with the fervor 
of its welcome and prayer for Kane, could it be imagined that 
such words should fall in silence ? Perhaps so brilliant a con- 
trast between pole and tropic, rasping frost and languishing 
heats, was never before drawn. The cold stings us as we read ; 
the gloom enfolds us ; darkness, drowsiness, disease, death, 
rise up like phantoms, and back again they slide 

" Into that night of sound, that northward far, 
Where the white sea-gull flies, for leagues on leagues, 
Wraps in its shadowy arms the gleaming coast." 
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On a sudden, from the biting iciness, 

" Beyond the last low wall of crimson light, 
That struggles to hedge off, with baby gleam, 
The insurging Dark, — where sits the sceptred cold 
Impassible and still, and the awed sea 
Groans only, and upheaves in marble waves, 
When the black sleet-wind whispers, Mutiny ! " 

How intense the contrast between this and the sweet vision 
of rest that succeeds it ! 

" Be it then — rest. All round the scented coast 
Flashes the living sea ; and on my brow 
I feel the silken touches of strange winds ; 
While overhead such light, and sumptuous blue, 
And rustle of great plumes ! " 

What richness of painting and depth of color ! Out of the 
frigid, ghastly weather, into what warmth and wealth of lus- 
cious tropical loveliness have we plunged ! All the delight and 
luxuriance of Southern archipelagoes rise around us at the 
talismanic words. But we have already quoted too largely to 
give more of this wonderful poem, which climbs with so strong 
and stately a step to the last line : let us pass to others. 

" The Bridge of the Dragon," occupying by far the largest 
space, we leave unmarked, in spite of certain vivid touches 
like the finger of autumn on waning summer woods, — the 
story, as it is recited, not being worth the beauty of the first 
three stanzas and the Keats-like charm of the fourth. We 
much prefer the light rustic grace of" The Prospect." 

" O wondrous delight of a window 
A fair three stories high, 
With its view to the southward and west, 
And its limitless boon of sky. 



" When swallows on cleaving pinions, 
Disdaining the earth and you, 

Follow the hunt far up 

In the calm, embosoming blue." 

The italics, of course, are our own. Criticism is apt to seem 
impertinent, because an author forgets that, in giving his 
book to the public, he gives himself also, in some degree, to 
30* 
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their speculation and love. And so we are glad, here at the 
close, to get this little glimpse of individuality : — 

" Ah, world, if you yet must have me, 
Sing me a better strain, 
Or hold me a moment, I pray, 
Lightly, and loose me again." 

Indeed, individuality is the characteristic of the volume. 
It is not many-sided, — no volumes of to-day but those con- 
taining dramatic romances and lyrics can afford to be. It is 
all in the same strain, lofty and earnest ; not always so artis- 
tically wrought out as might be, but modulated with varying 
inflections, here and there detaching a loose melody that 
nestles in your remembrance, and all day long flutters in 
time with your thoughts, and everywhere adorned with more 
redundance of beauty than it would seem capable of support- 
ing. But the persistent tone of the book — at once its charm 
and its defect — seldom becomes personal. The subjectivity 
is purely mental. In the very page where we feel like an 
intruder, we discover the individuality to be one whose heart, 
when we seem to have reached it, we find hidden with a veil 
of singular reserve and closest texture. 

None of these poems are to be slighted, although they are of 
quite unequal merit. They appear to have been produced at 
very different epochs. Many, such as " Susanna," " Bertha," 
"Kristel's Soliloquy," and "The Ceyba and the Yaguey," 
must have been written much earlier than " A Last Dream," 
" Camille," and the " Hymn to the, Sea." The last-named of 
these is so well known through " Thalatta," that we shall 
make but brief pause before it. On its first appearance, a 
distinguished critic remarked that it appeared to have taken 
shape a moment too soon, — before the crystallization was com- 
plete. But perhaps the remaining formative stages have been 
supplied through the insertion of five additional stanzas. It is 
almost impossible to quote from this, each syllable is so em- 
bedded in the mosaic of the whole. It is full of felicitous 
phrasing, of which 

" the infinite 
And quenchless possibility of day," 

the " hoar silence of the lone mid-seas," and " their unrelated 
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strength," are not the only examples. Could the pathos of 
history be more briefly written than in 

" the blue 
Of that famed gulf in earth's broad girdle set, 
With endless voice of waves calling to shores long dumb" ? 

To those who love the music of the sea, who even up among 
the hills hear it still, like the murmur of a shell, and who 
return with thirsty ears to drink that sound, what repeats it 
more clearly than this appeal ? — 

" Roll in from far thy deep, broad-skirted thunder, 

Whereon the wild winds fawn ! Thy voice by day — 
But Night adopts, and trances it away 
Into its clear, sad universe of wonder. 
O weary of life's lavish, shallow sound, 
Enrich me beyond hunger with that tone ! 
Tell in what deep gray solitude 
It may be born, what caverns rude 
Still haunt it ; and if the infinite Alone 
Touch it himself with calm, and utterance so profound." 

Is there anything in Shelley's " Skylark " sweeter than the 
following ? — 

" When morning, loosing from its crimson drifts, 
Some panting skylark overtakes, most tender 
Of such weak rivalship, and prone to render 
Homage unto great-heartedness, it lifts 
The breaking strain, and all along its lines 
Of thrilling light, its currents of pure air, 
And rosy mists, winds it at will, 
Unites an'd separates, and still 
Wreathes it, and builds anew beyond despair, 
Till light is song, song light, through all heaven's steadfast signs." 

This Hymn is also rich in picturesque effects : — 

" Along yon soft tumultuousness, the Dawn 
Reaches a glowing hand." 

" Hark'ning through all the music of her leaves, 

And inland murmurs, o'er the seaward steep, 
The stately Summer leans, while dim winds sweep 
Her shining tresses back." 

Successive firmaments seem to fade into one another, and 
into the purple and serene depth of the last, as we read : — 
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" Afar thou veil'st thy kingliness in mist, 
And stretchest in the heaven's most deep embrace, 
Like the great Future, waste and gray, 
Dissolving day to yesterday — 
But what fair shores thou lapp'st in azure peace ! — 
What isles of joyous palms with tropic starlight kissed ! 

That this Hymn loses no jot of its regal resonance in the 
presence of its subject, hut interprets and is interpreted best 
there, is its highest praise. The old Homeric strength, that 
delighted to dip its fancies in the wine-dark depths, is infused 
through its majestic mould. It is certainly the finest single 
piece among the poems, though " Camille " affects us more 
from its warmer humanity, and the better-developed power it 
exhibits. There is no fault to be found with " Camille." It is 
the work of an artist. Its pathos is unsurpassed. It would 
be too painful for poetry, did not its beauty spring like an 
arch over the dark current between the sombre prison with its 
dungeons of despair, and the stately palace which, rising like 
a hope, sheets its rich architecture and gay fretwork in the ' 
full sunlight of eternal mercy and love. In its structure, in- 
stead of any extravagance of youth, a fine maturity is apparent ; 
and in the fearlessness with which it is handled, we scarcely 
observe the delicacy of the light, though strong strokes. The 
key-note of this poem is struck most clearly in the fourth 
stanza : — 

" To swell some vast refrain beyond the sun, 
The very weed breathed music from its sod : 
And Night and Day, in ceaseless antiphon, 
Rolled off through windless arches in the broad 

Abyss. — Thou saw'st I too 
Would in my place have blent accord as true, 
And justified this great enshrining, God ! " 

The same chord is struck again in the sixth stanza : — 

"If I dare 
Take up a thought from this tumultuous street 
To the forgotten Silence, soaring there 
Above the living roofs, its calm depths meet 
My glance with no reply." 

But this is not peculiar to " Camille." How many have felt 
the cruel indifference of the elements, — have found no sym- 
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pathy in the alien sky, — their lives being out of tune with 
Nature, and their pulses beating to another measure ! The 
reverse of this sentiment is stated in such snatches as these, 
scattered through the pages before us : — 

" The heavens spread broad and calm, they looked not far ; 
With all their depth, their old mysterious birth, 
They seemed to be the feeling of the earth." — p. 58. 

" When the robin's song 
Thrills the odorous winds along, 

The innermost heavens seem to ope." — p. 67. 

" What life in every peaceful thing ! 
What trance of living, joyful might ! 

The heavens may breathe it unto men, 
And bulbuls by the charmed light 
Sing it to sacred night, 

But who may utter it again ? " — p. 129. 

The three chief faults of these poems are obscurity, lack of 
euphony, and defect of artistic polish. As regards the first, it 
is often the result of a generous trust in the reader, — some- 
times, of quite as ungenerous a niggardliness, on the part of 
the poet ; but one may be assured that, if he will only grope 
for the latent truth, he will always find it, glowing and pre- 
cious. There are no words woven to conceal the absence of 
thought ; but, on the other hand, the line teems with more sig- 
nificance than it can express. 

The lack of euphony will prevent the book from being popu- 
lar. Flowing measures, clustering rhymes, with all the acces- 
sories of tune and rhythm, constitute a pomp of sound that 
insures the success of many hollow books. It is true that 
most of these fanciful issues of the press might be appropri- 
ately described on their grandiloquent title-pages, as " Studies 
in Rhyme, after the Fashion of Les Etudes en deux Crayons, 
par M. Emile" But one is to be blamed for rejecting, as mere- 
tricious ornament, that which is essential ; and though success 
cannot be the object here, we must be allowed to regret the 
too general absence of an outline of syllabled sweetness around 
the themes. That Miss Whitney is capable of music in its 
fullest effect, we are sure. The sentences, singly, are distinct 
as prisms, and have a slow involution of melody that is charm- 
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ing ; but these sentences are jewels in an unworthy setting. 
Of the attempt at a quick, light measure, the best specimen 
occurs in the opening verses of " Undine," — a trifle, whose 
movement is admirably chosen for its subject, and which has 
here and there a fine fancy, such as this : — 

" She is not like Atlas, curled, 
Stooping 'neath the gray old world, 
But she takes it, lithe and bland, 
Easily in her small hand." 

On the want of artistic finish we will not linger. An author 
must generally be as painfully aware of this as his reader. 
Abruptness of manner and rapidity of thought and execution 
are responsible for the form that clothes these verses ; but 
though we know that the fruits of the earth's richest gardens 
are oftenest wrapped in rough, stiff integuments, we yet la- 
ment the crust we must pierce here before reaching the core 
of sweetness. We may remark, in this volume, such minor 
details as the introduction of a French word, — sufficiently 
bad taste in prose, insufferable in poetry ; a hyphen breaking 
an epithet at the end of a line ; the unpleasant collocation of 
similar sounds ; the use, and, still worse, the need of italics ; 
and the indolence which, not always fortunate in the selection 
of titles, frequently gives us none at all. When not owing to 
deficiency, these things are the result of carelessness, and 
carelessness, in fine, is rudeness. The writer virtually says : 
" The poems, — here they are. If the Public like them, well 
and good for the Public ; if not, it is of no manner of conse- 
quence. Pearls before swine." But those who will receive 
this book are not to be treated with rudeness ; their number is 
too limited, and they are worthy of the author's lavish skill 
and kindliest recognition. We hope that, for another edition, 
such censure as these blemishes have elicited will be as un- 
true as it now seems uncourteous. 

Although we have mentioned a want of the artist's thorough 
skill, we ought in justice to say that the artist's soul is keenly 
represented, especially the "Five Sonnets Eelating to Beauty," 
most worthily so entitled. In these the love of Beauty is a 
passion. In one she is " the Divine " ; in another, " darling 
of the universe " ; again, " the bride " of " God's wide deep 
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ordering." In beauty is found the reconciliation of pain and 
joy, the riddle of the earth, the secret of the sea. Full of im- 
mortal freshness, she underlies all time, and is the fragrance of 
eternity. 

The heart of the book still awaits our notice. We refer 
to the sonnets entitled "Night." All through the preceding 
pages has run the golden cord on which these gay, many- 
colored beads are strung, — a pure, high, and profound relig- 
ious love. These sonnets seldom have the accumulated flow, 
breaking in a rush of meaning at the fourteenth line, demand- 
ed by rule ; but they all enclose a brimming flood of calm, full 
thought within their margins. A truth, perhaps not new, but 
certainly never so keenly felt as at the present day, revolves 
in all its phases here, — the necessity of joy in faith, — the 
quintessence of the text, " Rejoice evermore." Cheerfulness of 
temperament for the painter is insisted on by Ruskin ; we de- 
mand it equally for the poet. If it be true of individuals, it is 
not true of the class, that they learn in suffering what they 
teach in song. 

" Life's gift outruns our fancies far, 
And drowns our dream 
In larger stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star," 

writes one, and the same sweet tune throbs through these 
fifteen chorals, — chorals, we say, since the author does not 
sing alone, but carries her audience with her in her joyous 
melody. Trust, patience, action, are all owned here as Angels 
of the Covenant, together with a love of God, which, filling the 
heart with gladness, lifts its tides still higher, as if one were to 
stand forever in 

" The deeps of June, 
When life surged up so warm and affluent, 
It wrapt the very whiteness of the moon." 

This religion has no narrow bound, but its measure is as broad 
and generous as the light that overflows the sky. 

We believe this poet equal to much more than is accom- 
plished here, where the fruit is apparently not that of ex- 
tended reading or study so much as of an intense experience 
of life, and this through thought rather than through action. 
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Language is too costly a gift to be wasted as the minor 
poets dare to waste it. When the organist lays his hands 
upon the solemn banks of keys, and with slow pedal and 
thrilling stop blows out from the great golden pipes a cloud 
of harmony, he touches no higher sense than the master of 
words touches. But thought as well as language is at the 
command of the poet of whom we have written, and whom, 
if it were not for the deficiencies we have mentioned, we 
might regard as crowned rather than aspirant. Originality, 
strength, and imagination that seldom degenerates into fancy, 
characterize her method ; and the maturity it already exhibits 
is only, we trust, the promise of a rich harvest in coming 
years. 



Art. IV. — Sancti Patris Nostri Basilii Epistolce secundum 
Ordinem Temporum nunc primum dispositce, et in tres Classes 
distributee. Opera et Studio Mbnachorum Ordinis Sancti 
Benedicti, e Congregatione Sancti Mauri. Parisiis : Apud 
Gaume Fratres. MDCCCXXXIX. 

The elder Pitt is said, in the later years of his life, to have 
deplored his elevation to the peerage, since he perceived that 
it had withdrawn him from the sphere of popular sympathy 
and affection, and thus forfeited the great element of his polit- 
ical and social power. The good and eminent men of early 
Christian times have had equal reason to lament that acces- 
sion of historical dignity which has been attended with a like 
forfeiture of real and living power in the Church. The 
canonization which has made them titular "fathers" and 
" saints," while it has exalted them to a niche in the history 
of the Church, where they have been objects of distant and 
awful veneration, we had almost said of worship, has effectu- 
ally eliminated them from all living contact with the heart, 
the memory, the thought and life of the Church. 

It has fared especially hard with Basil in this particular. 
Though his birth and nurture were aristocratic, he was thor- 



